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EDWARD J. de COPPET 

By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

Emerson somewhere says that in a great man there is a 
spirit greater than any of his works, a quality that permeates them 
all, and yet is fully expressed in none. How true this was of 
Edward J. de Coppet, how really great he was in the sense it 
suggests, is probably realized only by a few of the many who knew 
and admired him as the founder of the Flonzaley Quartet. His 
modesty made it only too easy to underrate the rare nature of 
which it was itself the finest flower. Even those who had got 
beyond the vulgar view that he was merely an eccentric rich man 
who maintained a quartet as others maintained steam yachts or 
other more or less selfish luxuries, who had noted his complete 
superiority to personal indulgences, and the warm affections which 
made him the most spontaneous of altruists — even these appre- 
ciated but gradually the spirit of art that he put into everything 
he did, and especially into his work with the Quartet: his tireless 
pursuit of excellence for its own sake; his patient, sympathetic 
study of all problems that had to be solved in its interest; his 
tender regard for the feelings and convictions of those with whom 
he worked; his quiet indifference, touched with quizzical humor, 
to all efforts made by outsiders to put commercial gain or the 
satisfaction of personal vanity in the place of the large impersonal 
ends he sought. Once we recognize the rarity of such pursuit of 
excellence for its own sake, especially in America, where the curse 
of music is a facile mediocrity, we realize that de Coppet's life- 
work had a value that is incalculable, that cannot be measured 
even in such deeds as the founding of the Quartet he so loved. 
There was in him a spirit that was greater than anything he did, 
a spirit that expressed itself throughout his life in his quiet cham- 
pionship of whatever was fine, and that will long survive him in 
its inspiration to all who care for quality. 

The deliberation, patience, and devotion with which he built 
up the Flonzaley Quartet, in striking contrast to the careless 
facility with which so many musical undertakings are conceived, 
neglected, and abandoned, were in the best sense of the word 
artistic. The pride with which he always spoke of "our artists" 
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was justified most of all by the fact that he, too, was an artist: the 
Flonzaley Quartet was his work of art. He never supposed, as do 
those who aspire to be patrons of art less for the sake of the art 
than for that of the patronage, that he could create what he was 
after by the simple process of signing cheques. His method was 
that of all genuine art: indefatigable experiment, proceeding by 
trial and error, requiring endless loving thought, and extending 
through a long series of years. The books in which are entered, 
in his own hand and with the painstaking precision he did not 
spare even when physically ill, the programs, participants, and 
guests of all his musical gatherings, cover thirty years, from 
October 21st, 1886 to April 21st, 1916, and record one thousand 
and fifty-four meetings. 

The list of works performed, classified also by de Coppet, in 
another book, according to composers, is fairly equivalent to a 
complete catalogue of string quartet literature, classical and 
modern, with a large representation, thanks to Mrs. de Coppet's 
assistance as pianist, of trios and piano quartets and quintets. 
There are also, of course, string trios, duos, and solos. Outside 
of the staple material — Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Franck — 
there is a bewildering variety of lesser matter, of which the follow- 
ing roll, by no means complete, will give some notion: d' Albert, 
Borodine, Chausson, Debussy, Dohnanyi, Gernsheim, Glazounow, 
Gliere, Grasse, dTndy, Kaun, Klose, Kodaly, Lekeu, Magnard, 
Moor, Novak, Novagek, Ravel, Reger, Samazeuilh, Sammartini, 
Sandby, Schoenberg, Sgambati, Sibelius, Smetana, Stahlberg, 
Stojowski, Strawinsky, Suk, Suter, Taneiew, Thirion, Tomasini, 
Wolf, Zemlinski. It is interesting to note the change of musical 
"fashion" from 1886 to 1916 reflected in the programs. At the 
beginning we note such names, now seldom heard, as Bargiel, 
Goldmark, Onslow, Reinecke, Rheinberger, Rubinstein; at the 
end we find Debussy and Ravel, Reger and Schoenberg and 
Strawinsky; below such surface changes flows of course the steady 
stream of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert and Schumann. 

At the first meeting, Thursday, October 21st, 1886, only Mr. 
and Mrs. de Coppet, Mrs. de Coppet's brother Mr. Charles Bouis, 
(violin) and Mr. Edwin T. Rice (violoncello), himself an ardent 
patron of chamber music these many years, were present. The 
program consisted of one Bethoven and two Schumann Trios and 
Vieuxtemps' Fantasia appassionata, played by Mr. Bouis. Pass- 
ing rapidly over the early years, we come to musicale number 626, 
November 5, 1896, memorable as the first given at the house in 
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West 85th Street, New York, which will ever be associated, by 
many of the guests, with some of the happiest hours of their lives. 
Number 808, October 1st, 1902, is notable as the first appearance 
of one of the present players, Mr. Alfred Pochon. On this occa- 
sion he took the first violin part; and in later years de Coppet 
never tired of insisting that to the making of a quartet must go a 
second violin of first violin calibre, that in a sense the second violin 
was the corner-stone of the whole structure. It was a character- 
istic view. The combination of skill and devotion, the subordi- 
nation of personal to artistic ends required by a post exacting 
a musicianship both competent and unobtrusive, appealed to him. 
The first musicale at which the present personnel of the 
Quartet played together was number 836 of the series, and took 
place in Vienna, January 3, 1904. Here is the program: 

Haydn. Quartet No. 33, opus 64, B-flat, 

Messrs. Pochon, Betti, Ara, d'Archambeau. 

Bach. Piano and Violin Sonata in E. 

Mrs. de Coppet and Mr. Betti, 

Pogajeff. Theme and Variations, opus 3, A major. 
Messrs. Betti, Pochon, Ara, d'Archambeau. 

It is well known that for some years Messrs. Betti and Pochon 
alternated as first violin — an arrangement as creditable to 
their loyalty as to the founder's rare perception of the relative 
importance of artist and art. From the fall of 1906 on, Mr. 
Betti took the leadership, to which his rare analytic and synthetic 
grasp of a quartet as a musical whole peculiarly fitted him; but 
he would be the first to insist, as every careful listener can recog- 
nize for himself, that he is but primus inter pares. 

The one thousandth musicale was celebrated on March 24th, 
1913, with a large gathering of friends, and the "thousand and 
first Arabian night" as it was called by Mr. Ara, the speaker of 
the Quartet, in a happy address to the founder, the following 
evening in a more intimate group. One year later came an even 
more impressive occasion, when over two hundred friends met at 
a supper at Sherry's, March 9th, 1914, to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the beginning of the de Coppet musicales, and 
the tenth of the founding of the Flonzaley Quartet. So public a 
tribute had its terrors as well as its gratification for de Coppet, 
retiring by nature and now, alas, seriously afflicted with a deaf- 
ness that had been growing for years. "A testimonial supper", 
he writes in a letter, "is to be offered the Quartet and myself, 
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after their last concert. I am very glad for them, but don't fancy 
the idea for myself, as I shall not be able to hear what is going on. " 

When the evening came, however, he first referred whimsi- 
cally, (in an address read for him by a friend) to his dread of such 
a formal occasion: — "Imagine me rising before a considerable 
number of people and boldly stating that two and two make four ! 
I could not even do that. How much less could I attempt to 
express any finer sentiment!" — and then proceeded as follows: 
"But suddenly there was a change in my mental attitude; some- 
thing like a ray of sunlight broke through my clouds. It came 
from the great sun of human kindness and sympathy, and I felt 
its benevolent heat warming my heart. I said to myself : ' These 
friends, who are bidding us join them in this festivity, are not 
going through a pure form. They have something in their hearts 
which they wish to express.' And then I saw it all. We person- 
ally were to be of no importance in the matter. Even our friends 
'the Flonzaleys' and their fine ten years' efforts were to count for 
little. The purpose was to be for us all to assemble as an expres- 
sion of undying love and devotion for the great art. Ah! that is 
another thing. Let me in, if you please. And the first thing I 
knew I was fighting my way to obtain a front seat. " 

To a friend abroad he wrote in a similar spirit: "What you 
say of my work in connection with the Quartet is very gratifying 
to me; yet it is impossible for me to feel anything in the nature of 
pride about the matter. It all occurred so unconsciously that it 
seems as if I had nothing, or almost nothing, to do with the final 
result. (Yet I know I have.) That is why it was difficult for 
me to understand the desire that people had to do us homage. 
However, I was much moved at the time by their evident warmth 
and sincerity of feeling. It has done me good and given me fresh 
courage. I think, also, it has had a very good effect on my son, 
who, I hope, will eventually devote his efforts to altruistic work. 
That is the great source of happiness in this life, and my experience 
has, I think, opened his eyes to the truth about this matter." 

As one turns the leaves of these program books one finds 
reminders of countless happy occasions that can only be summarily 
mentioned here. There were for instance the "reading evenings", 
usually in the spring, when the Quartet's season was over and 
de Coppet engaged them for some weeks, to play for his friends, 
to read new works before a few intimates, and even to rest — for 
such was his magnanimous idea of what a good patron should 
expect of a good artist. "They are tired after their year's work" 
he would say. "If they are to do their best they must have time 
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to relax, to think, to absorb new impressions. " There were again 
the jovial St. Cecilia Festivals, held from year to year with much 
good fellowship and good music, ending up after dinner with an 
octet by Raff, Bargiel, Gade, or Mendelssohn, played by all the 
available "talent." There were other times, too, when some or 
all of "the Flonzaleys" listened instead of playing: notably when 
their friendly rivals "the Kneisels" supplied the music. 

Turning reluctantly all these leaves, we come to the last mus- 
icale recorded in the familiar handwriting, now tremulous with 
the nervous weakness which had for some time been bravely 
borne. It was number 1054, April 21, 1916, a meeting of "the 
professionals", and the program consisted of the Schubert A 
minor Quartet and the Minuet and Fugue from the Beethoven C 
major. With this the record ends. But there was, happily, one 
more meeting, on Sunday afternoon, April 30, the very day of his 
death. Though his health had been failing for a year or two, and 
he had known that the end might come at any time, and though — 
which was even harder for one of his active habit of mind — he had 
suffered much from drowsiness and difficulty in concentrating his 
thoughts, he was in cheerful and even jesting mood that afternoon, 
took tea with a characteristic naughty-boyish gusto (for his diet 
had been much restricted), and talked with animation of future 
musical plans, especially of the playing of the later quartets of 
Beethoven, the high point of chamber music. It was in a similar 
happy frame of mind that he listened, a little later, with his family, 
to one of the noblest of these quartets, that in El?, opus 127; and 
hardly had it died away when a sudden seizure resulted quickly 
in unconsciousness, and a few hours later in death. "Soutenu", 
writes his friend Mr. Ara, "par les sublimes idees de Beethoven, 
dont une heure avant de mourir il analysait lucidement les beautes, 
il s'est eteint presque subitement et sans peine, sous la caresse 
bienfaisante et le sourire angelique de sa douce compagne; et 
cette mort, si simple et sereine, semblait etre l'inevitable epilogue 
d'une vie comme la sienne, entierement depensee dans la pour- 
suite du Bien et dans l'amour du Beau." 

Fond as de Coppet was of insisting on the close connection 
there is between moral and intellectual qualities, he perhaps did 
not realize what a testimony, more eloquent than the most earnest 
words, he gave to the truth of this theory in the example of his 
life. His power lay in the combination of an intelligence both 
keen and broad with a moral quality, a sweetness, loyalty, modesty, 
that is even rarer; and each enriched the other: intelligence 
directed character, and character deepened intelligence. His 
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modesty, for instance, was that of discernment, which saw 
the limitation of the individual as a corollary of the greatness 
of the world. "What is so stupid" he would exclaim, "as 
conceit! What a fool a man is, who is satisfied with himself!" 
When he was praised for his manifold generosities, which some- 
times became known to his friends despite his habitual reticence 
about them, he would first say that they gave him pleasure and 
were his form of selfishness. (Would there were more egotists of 
his stripe!) If hard pressed, he would point out that men of 
wealth owed much, which they ought to be glad to repay, to 
modern civilization, because of its efficient protection of their 
wealth. "In the middle ages," he would say, "I should have had 
to spend half my fortune to defend the rest. Nowadays I pay a 
very small percentage of it for its protection. I can therefore 
afford to use a part of what remains for the general good." 

It is important to observe, however, that this characteristic 
goodwill resulted not at all from blindness to the evil in the world, 
as in weakly amiable natures, but from a stoic or fatalistic endurance 
of it in so far as it was inevitable. He was tolerant, not gullible. 
Thus he writes a friend: "I feel sorry for you, being knocked about 
from the French faddism and snobbishness in musical matters to 
the American crudities. The only cure I know for that is to read 
my friend Dti Bois, and you will become less severe with other 
people's weaknesses and stupidities." But that such love of the 
sinner never inhibited, in his keenly critical mind, a wholesome 
hatred of the sin, is shown by the lifelong fight he waged against 
the most unpardonable of artistic sins, that of contented medio- 
crity, whether displayed in the laxness of performers or in the 
dulness of audiences. He comments in a letter on "the tendency 
of the day to palm off insufficiently prepared concerts as thoroughly 
prepared ones"; he declined his aid to undertakings, whatever 
their renown among the thoughtless, which he considered ineffi- 
ciently managed; and nothing distressed him more than the 
measuring of artistic results by quantity, rather than by quality, 
so common among us. Above all, his habit of judging things for 
himself saved him from any taint of that servility to the herd so 
often supposed to be "democratic", but in reality fatal to all 
higher values. "Of course", he writes of the Schoenberg Quartet, 
"the majority dislike it, but there is quite a fair-sized minority 
that seem to realize that there are elements of real greatness in it". 
He liked to quote a remark of Mr. Pochon's, that even where he 
had nothing to do but hold a single note, he could do it "for a 
cent, or for a dollar — and ninety per cent of the audience would 
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not know the difference. You have to do it for the other ten per 
cent, and for your own satisfaction/' 

He carried this independent attitude consistently into all 
his thinking. He was an agnostic in religion, a sceptic in metaphy- 
sics; and his cautious and economical mind instinctively disliked 
glittering generalizations and gratuitous assumptions. "Listen to 
d'Indy's advice", he wrote me, "as much as you like on musical 
matters, but be careful he does not convert you to Roman Catholi- 
cism". Works seemed to him of vastly greater importance than 
faith; and his interest in constructive social effort, expressing 
itself in the support of many undertakings, notably a bureau for 
political study and education, was thoroughly modern. A 
much cherished plan of his last years was to establish an 
endowment for ethical research. The great laws of morality, he 
felt, were vital to human welfare, and should now be disentangled 
from the religious superstitions with which they have come down 
to us. He fully realized the difficulty of such an undertaking. 
"I feel encouraged", he writes, "for we have surely advanced at 
least one inch, and we only have ten thousand more miles to go". 

But keen as was his critical insight, the saving sense of humor 
shown here, and even more his warm affections, served to keep 
him unembittered. His intelligence alone would have made him 
a remarkable and no doubt in a worldly sense a successful man; it 
was the sweetness that went with it that made him a rare spirit, 
and successful in a higher than the worldly sense. This shone 
from him in the most casual contact, in the kindliness with which 
he seated a guest, the deprecation with which he offered a musical 
opinion, as happily as it directed his largely conceived benefac- 
tions. The Flonzaley Quartet is the public monument of it; but 
de Coppet was not a public man, but one who felt most at ease 
with his family and friends, listening to the music he loved. And 
therefore the memory that seems to contain most of the essence of 
his unique nature is that of him as he would sit, in the darkened 
music room, among his friends, listening to a quartet of Beethoven. 
To watch him at such a moment, armed with his enormous appara- 
tus for hearing and yet obliged to sit but a few feet from the 
players, — to see the deaf lover of music thus listening to the death- 
less thoughts of the deaf musician, was to realize how the tragic 
limitations of human nature may yet be met by its unconquerable 
spirituality. 



